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BRITISH  GUIANA. 


Situation. 

Although  classified  for  the  purposes  of  administration  in  the  West 
Indian  group,  Guiana  is,  in  fact,  a province  of  South  America,  and  the 
only  British  possession  on  that  continent.  Its  area  since  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Venezuelan  and  Brazilian  boundaries  is  90,277  square 
miles.  Its  coast  line  from  east  to  west  measures  270  miles,  whilst  from 
north  to  south  there  is  a lineal  depth  of  about  500  miles. 

Counties  and  Chief  Towns. 

The  province  of  Guiana  is  divided  into  three  counties,  which  take 
their  names  from  the  three  principal  rivers  debouching  into  the  Atlantic, 
namely,  the  Demerara,  the  Essequibo,  and  the  Berbice.  The  capital  is 
Georgetown,  situate  in  the  County  of  Demerara,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  that  name.  The  chief  town  of  Berbice  is  New  Amsterdam, 
five  miles  up  the  Berbice  River. 


Population. 

The  total  population  at  the  end  of  1918  was  estimated  to  be  310,972, 
and  was  composed  of — 


Europeans  other  than  Portuguese 

Portuguese 

East  Indians 

Chinese  ... 

Aboriginal  Indians 
Mixed  Races 
Blacks 
Other  Races 


3,698 

9,665 

134,670 

2,874 

7,014 

34,341 

118,398 

312 


310,972 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  with  such  an  acreage  as  the 
Colony  comprises,  there  is  ample  room  for  more  than  twenty  times 
the  above  number  of  people,  and  land  is  consequently  obtainable  on 
most  favourable  terms. 

Language. 

English  is  spoken  throughout  the  Colony,  but  the  Aboriginal  Indians 
have  their  own  tribal  languages,  some  of  which  have  several  dialects. 

Temperature  and  Climate. 

The  temperature  ranges  from  78°  to  89°  F.,  but  on  the  Savannahs  the 
thermometer  at  times  will  drop  at  sundown  to  60°.  The  north-east  trade 
wind  is  constant  from  January  to  April  and  from  October  to  Decem- 
ber. The  rainfall  ranges  from  75  to  130  in.  per  annum,  earthquakes 
and  violent  thunderstorms  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  the  Colony  is 
not  within  the  region  of  hurricanes. 

The  climate  of  Guiana  was  for  many  years  regarded  as  beyfig 
unfavourable  to  European  residents,  but  this  was  chiefly  to 
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ignorance  and  to  exaggerated  statements  which  from  time  to  .time  have 
appeared  as  to  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  and  endemic  diseases. 
Many  British-born  men  and  women  have  however  made  their  homes 
there,  and  the  sugar  industry  has  given  permanent  employment  to 
numbers  of  men  from  the  British  Islands  as  managers,  overseers, 
engineers,  chemists,  etc.,  who  have  proved  that  with  ordinary  care  in 
the  mode  of  living,  residence  in  British  Guiana  does  not  seriously 
prejudice  the  health  of  the  settler. 

The  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  towns  and  villages  are  in  general 
primitive  except  in  the  larger  premises  occupied  by  Europeans. 

The  Colony  is  not  unhealthy  for  Europeans  provided  that  the  habits 
be  regular,  the  diet  moderate,  the  exercise  sufficient  and  direct 
exposure  to  the  noonday  sun  be  avoided.  The  death-rate  among 
colonists  belonging  to  North  European  races  was  12*3  per  1,000  during 
the  years  1911-1918. 

Quarantinable  diseases  have  been  absent  for  many  years.  The 
principal  diseases  are  malaria,  chest  and  bowel  complaints.  These 
are  preventable  by  easy  methods  and  form  no  menace  to  those  who 
live  rationally  and  carefully. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  acclimatisation  is  essential  to  those 
who  intend  to  seek  a living  in  the  forest  and  in  the  mines,  and  such 
persons  cannot  hope  to  escape  from  climatic  influences  if  they  attempt 
to  reside  in  the  bush  before  they  have  accustomed  themselves  to  the 
difference  of  temperature  and  of  life  which  prevails  in  a tropical 
country,  as  compared  with  the  British  Isles. 

The  Colony  generally  is  well  provided  with  qualified  medical 
practitioners,  hospitals  and  dispensaries. 

On  the  coast  and  in  the  more  thickly  populated  parts  of  the  interior 
medical  practitioners,  appointed  by  the  Government,  are  placed  in 
defined  districts.  On  the  principal  rivers  and  in  less  thickly  popu- 
lated parts  qualified  Government  dispensers  are  provided. 

Intending  Settlers. 

The  Colony  does  not  at  present  offer  many  attractions  to  the 
European  without  capital.  Field  labour  on  the  plantations  is  for 
reasons  of  climate  confined  to  the  negro  and  East  Indian  coolie,  whilst 
expenditure  must  be  incurred  before  the  forest  regions  of  the  interior 
can  be  reached  and  successfully  tapped  for  their  wealth  of  mineral, 
timber,  and  rubber  products.  There  are  undoubtedly  openings,  how- 
ever, to  those  who  have  strong  constitutions  and  are  not  without  a few 
hundreds  of  pounds,  which  they  are  prepared  to  invest  with  their 
labour,  and  the  endeavour  of  the  Government  is  to  attract  such  settlers 
by  offering  them  the  land  on  most  favourable  terms,  whilst  it  may  be 
expected  that,  in  the  future,  improved  means  of  communication  and 
transport  will  greatly  increase  the  value  of  many  areas  which  may  now 
be  obtained  and  held  for  a moderate  expenditure  of  money.  To  the 
active  healthy  man  with  moderate  means  in  his  pocket  the  country 
presents  an  attractive  invitation,  but  to  those  who  are  without  any 
means,  and  lack  strength  and  a sound  constitution,  it  will  yield  failure, 
sickness,  and  possibly  death. 


Industries. 

Sugar  has  for  many  years  been  the  principal  product  of  the  Colony, 
and.  that  the  industry  should  have  survived  a prolonged  struggle 
against  the  adverse  conditions  of  outside  competition,  the  almost 
overwhelming  force  of  continental  bounties,  and  the  perennial  diffi- 
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culties  of  an  insufficient  labour  supply,  is  striking  evidence  of  the 
productiveness  oi  the  soil  and  rne  courageous  tenacity  of  those  who 
own  it.  But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  country  is  capable  01 
producing  nothing  else  but  the  sugar-cane.  The  land1  will  yield 
almost  any  recognised  tropical  vegetable-  and  fruit,  and  some  of 
European  origin  can  be,  and  are,  successfully  cultivated.  All  the 
products  known  locally  as  “provisions,”  in  which  are  included  yam, 
cassava,  tannia,  sweet  potato,  arrowroot,  plantains,  and  maize  or 
Indian  coin,  grow  freely.  To  these  may  be  added  the  banana,  the 
coffee  berry,  and  the  cocoa  pod ; the  vanilla,  and  the  Tonkin  bean , 
bitter,  sweet,  and  mandarin  varieties  of  the  orange  ; limes  and  lemons, 
in  profusion;  all  the  numerous  family  of  the  mango,  the  breadfruit, 
and  the  tamarind ; the  avocado  pear  and  the  pineapple ; rice,  tobacco, 
and  the  coco-nut,  gums,  and  rubber,  and  a long  list  of  forest  timbers, 
such  as  mora,  bullet-tree,  crab-wood,  red  cedar,  purple-heart,  letter 
wood,  and  the  world-renowned  greenheart. 

All  these  can  be  freely  produced,  and,  given  facilities  of  transport  to 
the  world’s  markets,  they  may  provide  a means  of  livelihood  and 
perhaps  of  wealth  to  settlers  in  the  undeveloped  area  of  the  Colony. 
Fish  are  abundant,  but,  as  an  industry,  fishing  is  comparatively 
neglected. 

The  Land. 

Guiana  may  be  described  as  essentially  a land  of  forest  and  stream. 
Six  large  rivers  empty  themselves  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  whilst 
numerous  others,  varying  in  size  and  volume  from  mighty  streams  t® 
small  creeks,  intersect  the  interior.  Sugar  cultivation  is  confined  to 
the  fringe  of  coast  lands  and  to  the  lower  banks  of  the  main  rivers. 
Here  the  canefields  and  plantations  have  been  reclaimed  from  the 
swamp  by  a laborious  and  costly  process  known  as  “ empoldering,” 
which  means  that  the  mud-flats  have  been  secured  for  cultivation  by 
dams  and  trenches,  the  former  being  built  to  keep  out  the  sea  and 
river  floods,  and  the  latter  being  dug  to  drain  the  rescued  acres. 

The  arable  portions  of  the  sugar  estates  not  under  sugar-cane  are 
occupied  with  rice  and  ground  provisions.  On  the  pasture  lands  a 
large  number  of  cattle  are  raised. 

A constant  expenditure  used  to  be  entailed  on  the  proprietors 
of  these  estates  in  keeping  up  their  defences  against  the  incursion 
of  salt  and  brackish  water,  which  is  fatal  to  cultivation*  and  in 
clearing  the  trenches,  which,  on  account  of  the  level  nature  of  the 
land  are  of  no  great  depth,  from  mud  and  vegetable  debris.  Within 
the  last  few  years  permanent  sea  defences  of  ferro-concrete  costing 
several  millions  of  dollars  have  been,  and  are  being,  constructed 
wherever  required. 

Over  7,000,000  acres  of  the  easily  accessible  Lands  in  the  coastal 
region  are  available  for  agricultural  purposes.  Approximately 
1,000,000  acres  have  already  been  disposed  of  by  the  Government,  and 
therefore  there  remain  unalienated  by  the  Crown  6,000,000  acres. 

There  are  also  7,600,000  acres  of  Savannah  land.  The  Coastlands 
Savannahs  (i.e,  the  Savannah  lands  lying  north  of  5°  north  latitude  on 
the  east  of  the  Essequibo  Biver,  and  west  of  the  Essequibo  Biver  all 
the  lands  north  of  the  Cuynni  Biver)  comprise  an  estimated  area  of 
3,700,000  acres,  and  may  be  sub-divided  into  two  parts  of  approximately 
equal  area,  viz.  : (1)  The  Savannahs  situated  on  the  low  flat  alluvia! 
coastal  region,  which  are  exceedingly  fertile,  but  which,  being  for  tho 
most  part  “ wet  ” or  swampy,  require  to  be  empoldered  and  drained, 
and  (2)  those  extending  aback  of  the  “ wet  ” alluvial  lands  to  the 
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forest  belt,  forming  undulating  plains  which,  although  well-watered 
and  grassed,  are  not  fertile,  typical  examples  of  whicii  are  the  large 
Savannahs  on  the  Berbice,  Canje,  Vironje,  itum  and  A'bary  Bivers. 

The  interior  or  hinterland  (Savannahs  of  the  Colony  are  situated 
entirely  in  the  western  portion  of  the  hinterland,  separated  from  the 
“ wet or  coastal  Savannahs  by  extensive  forests,  and  cover  an 
estimated  area  of  3,900,000  acres,  which  includes  extensive  grass-clad 
plains  elevated  3,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  grass-clad  mountains. 
Cattle  raising  is  likely  to  "become  an  important  industry  both  on  the 
coast  lands  and  in  the  hinterland.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  means  of 
communication  by  road  or  rail  with  the  interior,  ranching  in  the 
hinterland  Savannahs  has  up  to  the  present  been  limited  to  the  efforts, 
of  a few  pioneers  who  have,  from  small  beginnings  in  the  shape 
of  a few  head,  purchased  from  neighbouring  Brazilian  ranchers, 
acquired  by  the  process  of  natural  increase  herds  now  estimated  to 
aggregate  40,000  head.  A cattle  trail  about  280  miles  long  has  just 
been  cut  by  the  Government  connecting  the  Government  Station  at 
Dadanawo  (Lat.  2°  49'  42"  N.,  Long.  59°  33'  41"  W.),  in  the  Bupununi 
District,  with  Takama  (Lat.  5°  33'  34"  N.,  Long.  57°  55'  40"  W.)  on  the 
Berbice  Biver,  where  that  river  is  navigable  for  large  steamers.  This 
trail,  which  connects  the  hinterland  Savannahs  with  the  undulating 
grass  plains  in  the  rear  of  the  “wet”  coastal  Savannahs,  will  now 
render  it  possible  for  cattle  to  be  driven  to  a point  from  which  they 
can  be  shipped  into  ocean-going  steamers  or  placed  on  the  local  market. 
Sheep  are  reported  to  thrive  well  in  the  hinterland  Savannahs.  A 
limited  number  of  these  animals  are  owned  by  each  rancher,  but  these 
are  kept  only  for  the  table.  The  ranchers,  in  the  light  of  experience 
of  Australian  ranchers,  fear  that  if  kept  in  any  number  along  with 
cattle  sheep  will  foul  the  pasture  by  their  droppings,  Brazilian 
cattle  can  be  purchased  in  the  district  at  from  $15  (£3  2s. 6d.)  to  $20 
(£4  3s.  4d.)  a head.  On  the  interior  Savannahs  cattle  disease  is  un- 
known, and  no  epidemic  of  any  kind  is  recorded.  Small  local  outbreaks 
occur  from  time  to  time  on  the  coast  lands,  but  prompt  action  is  taken 
to  eradicate  them. 

On  the  front  lands  of  the  coastal  region  it  is  only  within  comparatively 
recent  years  that  attempts  at  systematic  ranching  have  been  made. 
Here  a few  local  companies  or  syndicates  are  at  present  operating  on 
modern  business  lines  with  promising  results. 

Cattle  imported  into  the  Colony  for  breeding  purposes  are  free  of 
duty.  The  exportation  of  cattle  is  for  the  time  being  prohibited. 

The  cultivation  of  rice  has  grown  considerably  during  recent  years, 
and  it  has  now  become  an  important  industry.  Over  60,000  acres  are 
under  this  cereal  with  an  average  estimated  yield  of  1,000,000  bags 
(140  lbs.)  of  paddy,  and  a fairly  large  export  trade  is  carried  on  with 
the  West  India  Islands.  In  1902  some  5 tons  of  rice  were  exported, 
while  in  1917  the  exports  of  rice  amounted  to  14,367  tons. 

Increased  attention  is  being  given  to  the  cultivation  of  cacao,  coffee, 
rubber,  limes,  and  coco-nuts.  There  are  large  areas  of  the  Colony 
eminently  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  these  tropical  crops,  and  experi- 
ment stations  are  being  established,  under  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
in  various  districts  of  the  Colony.  Para  rubber  has  been  found  to 
grow  excellently  in  some  districts,  and  the  cultivation  of  it  is  rapidly 
progressing. 

The  timber  industry,  owing  to  lack  of  means  of  communication  by 
road  or  rail,  is  at  present  limited  to  those  regions  lying  in  proximity 
to  the  lower  stretches  of  the  main  rivers,  overland  transport  of  heavy 
logs  of  hard  wood  being  difficult  and  costly,  whilst  the  frequency  of 
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cataracts  and  rapids  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  main  waterways 
renders  them  unsuitable  for  bringing  dowm  the  timber.  It  is  estimated 
that  an  area  of  about  10, COO  square  miles  is  readily  accessible  and  com- 
mercially workable  for  timber.  This  area  is  confined  to  the  country 
extending  from  the  sea-coast  between  the  large  rivers  as  far  as  their 
first  cataracts  and  rapids,  where  timber  can  be  profitably  hauled 
overland  for  removal  by  water  carriage. 

The  value  of  railway  communication  in  this  connection  has  been 
fully  exemplified  in  the  opening  of  a short  line  between  the  Demerara 
and  Essequibo  rivers,  whereby  some  of  the  worst  cataracts  and  rapids 
on  the  latter  are  avoided,  and  forests  previously  untouched  have 
become  accessible  to  the  woodman,  yielding  an  increased  output  of 
marketable  hardwood. 

The  Government  fully  recognises  the  difficulties  which  must  be  over- 
come before  a general  settlement  of  the  upper  regions  of  the  territory 
can  become  practicable  ; and  under  the  latest  regulations,  the  con- 
ditions under  which  all  the  more  accessible  lands  can  be  acquired  are 
rendered  as  easy  as  possible  with  the  object  of  attracting  capital  and 
labour,  whilst  schemes  are  under  consideration  and  are  being  matured 
for  facilitating  transport,  and  for  improving  communication  with  the 
wide  regions  which  may  justly  be  described  as  rich  virgin  lands. 

Mining. 

The  following  ores  and  minerals  of  economic  importance  are  known 
to  occur  in  British  Guiana  though  not  necessarily  in  commercial  quanti- 
ties in  all  cases,  viz. : — 


Gold. 

Kaolin. 

Platinum. 

Gibbsite  (crystalline) . 

Silver. 

Bauxite. 

Copper. 

Cliachite  (amorphous). 

Gold  telluride. 

Mica  (Muscovite  and  Sericite). 

Diamond. 

Auriferous  quartz. 

Bort. 

Stibnite. 

Graphite. 

Galena. 

Micaceous  iron  ore. 

Pyrite  and  marcasite. 

Hematite. 

Ars^hical  pyrites. 

Magnetite. 

Chalcopyrite. 

llmenite. 

Garnet. 

Limonite. 

Monazite. 

Rutile. 

Pyrolusite. 

Zircon. 

Psilomelane  and  wad. 

Scheelite. 

Beryl. 

Tourmaline. 

Corundum. 

Sphene. 

Bitumen. 

Cobaltiferous  wad. 

Lignite. 

Feldspars. 

The  gold  bearing  areas  are  very  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
Colony,  and  gold  has  been  found  in  payable  quantities  in  all  the  rivers 
except  the  Courantyne  and  Berbice  Rivers,  where  traces  only  have  been 
reported.  Most  of  the  work  done  is  alluvial  washing,  and  remarkable 
results  have  been  obtained  from  time  to  time  in  practically  every  gold 
district  of  the  Colony,  whilst  the  industry  has  provided  a steady  means 
of  livelihood  for  thousands  who  pursue  fortune  in  the  goldfields  year 
in  and  year  out.  The  alluvial  gold  is  usually  coarse  and  nuggets  vary- 
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ing  in.  size  from  a few  dwts  to  a few  ozs.  are  common.  The  largest 
nuggets  found  have  been  one  of  333  oz.  from  the  Five  Stars  District 
in  the  Upper  Barima  River,  and  one  of  llli  oz.  from  Tiger  Creek, 
Potaro. 

Gold  dredging  has  been  undertaken  since  1906  in  the  Potaro  district 
with  satisfactory  results.  The  original  company  is  now  operating  with 
four  dredgers,  and  the  later  company  with  two.  In  order  to  encourage 
dredging,  which  appears  to  be  a form  of  gold  winning  well  suited  to 
the  widely  diffused  alluvial  values  in  this  Colony,  the  royalty  on  gold 
won  by  dredging  has  recently  been  abolished,  and  a 5 per  cent,  tax: 
on  profits  substituted  therefor. 

Hydraulicing  for  gold  was  tried  at  the  “Omai  ” and  “ Tassawinni  ” 
Mines;  but  though  the  returns  were  remarkable  for  a while  the  system 
proved  too  expensive  where  steam  power  is  used.  If  cheap  hydro- 
electric power  becomes  available  in  future  this  form  of  mining  should 
prove  successful. 

Quartz  mining  has  not  on  the  whole  given  satisfactory  results.  The 
surface  quartz  as  a rule  very  highly  enriched,  and  consequently  the 
tendency  has  been  to  launch  out  on  a scale  which  the  smaller  values 
encountered  on  the  lower  levels  have  not  been  able  to  support. 
Auriferous  quartz  was  for  a time  worked  successfully  at  the  “ Peters 
Mine,”  on  the  Puruni  River,  the  “ Barima  Mine,”  near  Arakaka,  in 
the  north-western  district,  and  the  “ Aremu  Mine,”  on  a tributary  of 
the  Cuyuni  River  of  that  name.  The  most  productive  of  these  was  the 
“ Peters  Mine,”  from  which  39,017  oz.  were  extracted  in  4^  years ; but 
operations  have  been  suspended  on  all  of  them.  Many  small  quartz 
deposits  which  have  been  worked  on  a modest  scale  often  with  very 
crude  appliances,  have  yielded  highly  remunerative  results,  however. 

The  total  gold  production  of  the  Colony  from  1884.  when  gold  digging 
first  started,  to  the  31st  December,  1918,  is  2,577,917  oz.,  valued  at 
£9,378,961. 

Diamond  washing  has  been  successfully  carried  on  by  a number  of 
men  in  the  upper  Mazaruni  River  district  since  1901  with  constantly 
improving  results.  The  stones  are  of  excellent  quality,  rivalling  the 
Brazilian  first-water  stones.  The  small  size  has  been  a deterrent  to 
more  systematic  exploitation,  but  the  average  is  now  running  under 
6 to  the  carat,  and  stones  of  1 to  3 carats  are  plentiful,  whilst  others 
of  10,  12  and  up  to  27  carats  have  been  found.  The  output  of  diamonds 
since  washing  was  commenced  in  1901  up  to  the  31st  December,  1918, 
is  157,522  carats,  valued  at  £328,171.  The  output  during  1918  was 
77,819  stones  weighing  14,196  carats,  valued  at  £29,575. 

The  diggings  are  reached  by  boat  from  Bartika,  a settlement  at  the 
junction  of  the  Mazaruni  and  Essequibo  Rivers,  which  is  visited  thrice 
weekly  by  rail  and  steamer  from  Georgetown.  The  diggings  are 
about  14  to  16  days  journey  from  Georgetown,  a tedious  and  expensive 
journey,  which  hampers  the  prosecution  of  the  industry,  but  the 
Government  at  present  has  under  consideration  proposals  for  facilita- 
ting the  means  of  access  by  the  construction  of  a motor  road,  combined 
with  a launch  service  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the.  Mazaruni,  which 
will  reduce  the  length  of  the  journey  to  4 or  5 days. 

Bauxite  promises  to  be  the  most  important  economic  mineral  in  the 
Colony.  Vast  deposits  of  high-grade  ore  in  readily  accessible  positions 
have  already  been  found,  whilst  discoveries  of  new  deposits  are  con- 
stantly being  reported.  Owing  to  the  war,  however,  only  a small  area 
of  about  3,000  acres  of  the  Crown  Lands  known  to  contain  bauxite 
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have  been  leased  for  mining  that  ore,  the  Imperial  Government  having 
directed  that  no  concessions  for  mining  bauxite  were  to  be  given  or 
promised  until  after  the  war,  when  the  whole  question  would  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  subjects  of  Imperial  trade  and 
defence. 

Lone  prospecting  or  “ grub-staking  ” should  not  be  attempted  by 
Europeans,  as  the  gold  fields  are  mostly  forest-clad  and  communication 
is  principally  by  river ; but  prospecting  can,  safely  be  carried  ouF  by 
Europeans  provided  that  they  take  reasonable  care  of  their  health 
and  are  in  a position  to  equip  and  feed  themselves  properly,  and  to 
engage  the  necessary  boats  and  boatmen  to  convey  them  from  place  to 
place  and  to  employ  the  necessary  labour  to  do  the  heavy  manual 
work. 

In  this  manner  extensive  and  protracted  geological  and  mineralogical 
examinations  have  been  carried  out  by  English  and  American  mining 
engineers  with  little  or  no  detriment  to  health. 

Persons  engaged  in  gold  digging  buy  or  hire  a boat — generally  the 
former— for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  diggings.  The  cost  of  a good 
craft  capable  of  holding  three  tons  of  provisions,  tools,  implements, 
etc.,  is  about  £25.  A boat  of  this  size  will  require  14  to  16  men  to 
man  her,  and  of  these  one  will  have  to  be  captain  or  steersman,  while 
another  will  be  the  bowman,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  steer  the  boat 
clear  of  all  rocks,  and  through  the  various  rapids  and  cataracts  met 
with  on  the  journey.  Their  wages  are — for  captains,  £6  10s.  to  £7  10s. 
a month  with  food,  and  for  bowmen,  £4  to  £5  a month  with  food. 
Ordinary  labourers  are  engaged  at  wages  ranging  from  Is.  4d.  to  2s. 
per  day  upwards  with  food,  which  costs  from  lOd.  to  Is.  per  day. 
The  labourers  are  generally  bound  by  contract  to  serve  three,  four, 
or  more  months  at  a time,  and  they  are  usually  black  and  coloured 
men,  natives  of  the  Colony  and  the  West  Indian  Islands. 

The  prospector  has  first  to  obtain  a prospecting  licence  (equivalent 
to  a miner’s  right)  at  a cost  of  $5  (£l  Os.  lOd.).  This  entitles  him  to 
prospect  over  the  Crown  Lands  for  a period  of  twelve,  months  from 
the  date  of  issue  thereof  and  to  locate  claims  in  the  usual  manner  by 
cutting  lines  to  define  the  boundaries  and  erecting  corner  poets, 
boards  or  beacons.  On  filing  notice  of  a location,  a claim  licence  can 
be  obtained  at  an  annual  charge  of  $5  (£l  Os.  JOd.)  for  gold,  and  at 
the  rate  of  50  cents  (2s.  Id.)  an  acre  for  diamonds.  If  the  prospector 
wishes  to  protect  himself  against  locations  by  others  whilst  he  makes 
a more  detailed  examination  of  any  particular  tract  of  country  he 
can  apply  for  an  exclusive  permission  to  occupy  and  explore  it  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  three  years,  the  fees  payable  on  such  a permission 
being  $10  (£2  Is.  8d.)  being  the  fee  for  filing  the  application  and  a 
yearly  rent  of  7 b cents  (3fd.)  an  acre,  payable  half-yearly  in  advance 
from  the  date  of  the  first  advertisement  of  his  application  from  which 
date  he  is  in  legal  occupation  of  the  tract.  Firm  title  such  as  mining 
concessions,  dredging  concessions  and  mining  leases  carry  a higher 
rent  amounting  to  20  cents  (lOd.)  an  acre,  and  survey  fees  are  payable 
at  the  rate  of  10  cents  (5d.)  an  acre. 

Claims  are  limited  to  the  size  of  1,500  by  800  feet,  and  both  quartz 
and  alluvial  mining  rights  are  exercisable  under  the  single  claim 
licence.  The  depth  of  the  overburden  or  stripping  varies  in  different 
districts,  but  may  be  averaged  at  4 to  5 feet,  the  gravel  or  pay  dirt 
beneath  being  usually  2 to  3 feet  thick,  and  containing  coarse  gold 
and  nuggets,  though  in  many  places  only  fine  gold  is  met  with,  Water 
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is  plentiful,  but  has  very  little  fall,  and  in  a good  many  claims  Cali- 
fornian pumps  or  spear  pumps  might  be  used  advantageously,  instead 
of  baling  with  buckets  as  is  at  present  done  on  many  properties. 

A royalty  charge  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  (2s.  Id.)  is  payable  on  all 
gold  won  by  alluvial  washing  or  quartz  milling  with  any  equipment 
smaller  than  a ten  stamp  mill.  'Gold  won  by  dredging  or  quartz  milling 
in  a mill  using  ten  stamps  or  more  is  free  of  royalty  charge,  but  is 
subject  to  a 5 per  cent,  tax  on  profits. 

Camp  equipment  and  clothing  are  readily  obtainable  locally  at 
reasonable  prices ; but  surveying  instruments,  compasses,  prospecting 
drills,  air-tight  uniform  cases,  blow-pipe  or  assay  outfits  should  be 
purchased  abroad.  For  advice  as  to  the  clothing  best  suited  to  the 
goldfields  and  in  regard  to  camp  equipment,  see  under  “ Outfit 
Advised,”  and  “ Camp  Equipment.”  Persons  travelling  or  .staying  in 
the  bush  should  take  at  least  5 grains  of  quinine  every  day  as  a prophy- 
lactic. Quinine  should  not  be  regarded  as  a drug  by  those  living  in  the 
bush,  but  as  an  essential  part  of  their  diet  which  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  system  toned  up  so  as  to  ward  off  possible  attacks  of  fever. 

Persons  desirous  of  going  to  the  Colony  to  prospect  should  either 
communicate  in  advance,  or  on  arrival  in  the  Colony,  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Mines,  where  all  information  can  be  obtained  and 
copies  of  the  Mining  Regulations,  Maps,  etc.,  be  purchased.  It  is 
inadvisable  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  non-official  concerns  or 
individuals  unless  they  are  well  known  to  the  inquirer  or  satisfactory 
references  have  been  given. 

Product  Returns. 

Returns  of  produce  for  the  year  1918  show  that  sugar  to  the  extent 
of  93,902  tons  was  exported  2,614,481  proof  gallons  of  rum  were  shipped, 
208,262  gallons  of  molasses  were  exported,  and  a very  considerable  trade 
was  done  in  shingles  (2,842,000)  valued  at  £4,221,  timber  (31,082,  cubic 
feet)  valued  at  £3,093,  molascuit  (a  patent  food  for  cattle)  (2,755  tons) 
valued  at  £13,753,  balata  (1,140,788  lb.)  valued  at  £162,375,  cocoa 
(9,541  lb.)  valued  at  £239,  cattle  (332  head)  valued  at  £2,236,  hides 
(3,291)  valued  at  £2,564,  lumber-greenheart  (116,771  feet)  valued  at 
£2,427,  firewood  (7,260  tons)  valued  at  £4,781,  rice  (17,960,178  lb.)  valued 
at  £178,061,  ricemeal  (81  tons)  valued  at  £720,  charcoal  (41,318  bags) 
valued  at  £8,467,  coffee  (532,123  lb.)  valued  at  £11,169,  and  coco-nuts 
(1,516,190)  valued  at  £6,395. 

Diamonds*  were  exported  in  1918  amounting  to  1:2,526  carats  valued  at 
£54,215. 

The  gold  output  for  the  year  1909-10  amounted  to  64,830  oz.  valued 
at  £236,359. 


Revenue  and  Expenditure. 

The  revenue  of  British  Guiana  was  £863,625  in  1918,  and  the  expendi- 
ture was  £774,481;  the  Public  Debt  on  31st  December,  1918,  was 
£1,076,127. 

Cost  of  Living. 

Living  in  Georgetown  and  generally  throughout  the  Colony  is  some- 
what expensive  for  the  European.  For  the  native  it  is  exactly  the 
reverse.  These  remarks  apply  to  cost  of  food  and  house  rent,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  temperature  renders  costly  clothing 
unnecessary,  and  there  is  no  expenditure  on  fuel  for  house  warming 
purposes. 
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(a)  Cost  of  usual  articles  of  consumption: — 


Locally  raised. 

Beef,  fresh,  per  lb.,  9d. 

Mutton,  per  lb.,  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4d. 
Pork,  fresh,  per  lb.,  9d. 

Veal,  per  lb.,  Is.  2d. 

Fowls,  by  weight  only,  per  lb.,  Is. 
Turkeys,  by  weight  only,  per  lb., 
Is.  6d.  to  2s. 

Ducks,  by  weight  only,  per  lb.,  8d. 
Guinea-birds,  per  pair,  10s. 

Fish,  fresh,  per  lb.,  10d. 

Milk  (Cow’s),  per  pint,  4d. 

Eggs,  2d.  each. 

Bread,  per  loaf,  2d.  upwards. 
Potatoes,  sweet,  2d.  per  lb. 

Yams,  per  lb.,  3d. 

Duck  Yams,  per  lb.,  3d. 

Eddoes,  per  lb.,  Id. 

Tannias,  per  lb.,  2fd. 

Bice,  per  pint,  3d. 

Plantains,  3 for  2d. 

Coffee,  per  lb.,  about  Is. 

Cocoa,  per  lb.,  about  Is.  2d. 

Sugar,  white,  per  lb.,  7d. 

Sugar,  yellow,  per  lb.,  5fd. 

Sugar,  dark  crystals,  per  lb.,  4d. 
Ice,  per  lb.,  ^d. 


Imported. 

Beef,  salt,  fluctuates,  per  lb.,  about 
Is.  4d. 

Pork,  salt,  fluctuates,  per  lb.,  about 
Is.  6d. 

Fish,  salt,  per  lb.,  lid.  to  Is. 

Butter,  table,  Danish,  in  tins,  per 
lb.,  5s. 

Butter,  salt.,  per  lb.,  2s.  8d. 

Flour,  wheaten,  per  lb.,  3|d.  to  4d. 

Cheese,  per  lb.,  2s.  8d.  to  3s. 

Onions,  fluctuate,  per  lb.,  about 
lOd. 

Potatoes,  English  and  Irish,  per 
lb.,  3Jd.  to  4d. 

Tea,  per  lb.,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d. 

Salt,  table,  in  jars,  per  jar,  9d. 

Salt,  per  lb.,  about  l-|d. 

Ham,  American  and  English,  per 
lb.,  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d. 

Bacon,  per  lb.,  3s. 

Brandy,  per  single  quart,  10s.  6d. 
to  12s.  6d. 

Whiskey,  per  single  quart,  7s.  6d. 
to  8s.  6d. 

Beer,  per  dozen  pints,  9s. 

Wine,  per  single  bottle,  5s.  6d. 

Tobacco,  manufactured,  per  lb., 
12s.  6d, 

Leaf  tobacco,  5s. 


( b ) In  Towns. — The  charges  for  board  and  lodging  at  the  principal 
hotels  and  boarding-houses  range  from  10s.  to  12s.  6d.  a day  for  casual 
visitors,  8s.  4d.  for  permanent  boarders. 

(c)  In  Country  Districts. 

Hotels. — At  Wismar,  Demerara  Biver — lodging,  5s. ; coffee,  8d. ; 
breakfast  about  3s.  ; lunch,  2s.  6d.  ; dinner,  3s.  6d. 

At  Bockstone,  Essequibo  Biver — lodging,  5s.  and  6s. ; meals  at 
same  rates  as  Wismar  Hotel,  except  tea,  which  is  10d. 

Arakaka,  Barima  Biver,  North  West  District;  rates  same  as 
at  Bockstone  Hotel. 

Boarding-houses. — Few,  if  any,  outside  of  Georgetown  and  New 
Amsterdam. 

( d ) Bent  of  Bungalows  or  Houses. — House  rent  varies  from  £75  to 
£125  a year,  and  occasionally  a private  furnished  residence  can  be 
rented  at  the  rate  of  between  £100  and  £1(50  a year  while  the  occu- 
pants are  on  a holiday  visit  to  the  Mother  Country. 

(e)  Cost  of  Native  Servants. 

Domestic  Servants. — Good  servants  can,  generally  speaking, 
be  obtained  more  readily  than  in  England,  and  are 
cheaper. 
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Cooks  can  be  obtained  for  from  29s,  2d.  to  41s.  8d.  (7  to  10 
dollars)  a month,  according  to  size  of  family. 

Housemaids  are  paid  from  20s.  lOd.  to  2i8s.  2d.  (5  to  7 dollars 
a month  according  to  size  of  households  Where  food  is  not 
provided  the  wages  average  about  8s*  4d.  to  12s.  6d.  a 
month  more. 

Butlers. — Wages,  men,  41s.  8d.  to  62s.  6d.  (10  to  15  dollars). 
Good  butler  maids  can  be  obtained  at  from  20s.  lOd.  to 
29s.  2d.  (5  to  7 dollars)  a month  and  food. 

Grooms  receive  from  50s,  to  62s.  lOd.  (12  to  15  dollars)  a 
month. 

European  Employees  under  Contract. 

Remuneration  and  Accommodation  : — 

(a)  As  Overseers  on  Estates, — On  sugar  estates  young  men  of  18  to  21 
years  are  employed  generally  under  an  agreement  for  three  years, 
in  some  cases  the  passage  out  to  the  Colony  is  paid  by  the  firm;  in 
others  it  is  paid  by  the  employee,  in  the  first  instance,  but  refunded  to 
him  after  two  years’  satisfactory  service. 

The  salary  on  first  year’s  employment  varies  from  £50  to  £52  Is.  8d. 
per  annum,  with  increase  on  each  of  the  two  succeeding  years  of  from 
£10  to  £10  8s.  4d.  per  annum.  The  overseer  is  provided  on  the  estate 
with  furnished  room,  board,  washing,  medical  attendance,  and  servant 
free. 

The  quarters  form  part  of  large,  cool,  roomy  buildings,  termed  the 
overseer’s  quarters,  where  there  is  generally  to  be  found  a fairly  large 
recreation  room,  provided  with  billiard  table,  cards  and  other  games, 
and  periodicals  and  other  reading  matter.  Tennis  can  also  be  played 
on  most  of  the  estates. 

After  five  years’  service,  six  months  leave  is  allowed  with  free  passage 
to  Britain  and  back,  by  boats  running  in  connection  with  the  firm. 
In  some  cases  only  half-pay  is  given  during  leave,  in  others  full  pay, 
but  only  half  is  paid  while  away,  the  other  half  being  paid  on  the 
overseer’s  return  to  the  Colony. 

( b ) In  Commercial  Houses. — Clerks  are  engaged  in  Britain  under  a 
three-year  agreement.  Free  passage  to  the  Colony  is  provided; 
salary  at  the  rate  of  £125  per  annum  for  the  first  year,  with  increase  of 
£10  on  each  of  the  two  years  following.  Medical  attendance  free. 
Board  and  lodging  not  provided.  After  five  years’  service  six  months’ 
leave  on  half  salary  is  given  and  free  return  passage.* 

Clerks  under  indenture  have  to  provide  their  own  board  and  lodging, 
which  costs  from  £5  4s.  2d.  to  £6  5s.  ($25  to  $30)  per  month  at  many  of 
the  boarding-houses  in  the  city. 

(c)  Artisans. — There  are  only  a few  European  artisans  under  inden- 
ture in  the  Colony. 

Style  of  Living  Adopted  among  Europeans. 

In  Town. — Most  of  the  commercial  houses  are  opened  at  6.30  in  the 
morning,  and  the  Government  Offices  at  10.  Stores  and  offices  close, 
as  a rule,  at  4 p.m.,  and  on  Saturdays  at  1 p.m.  In  the  stores  about 
an  hour  is  allowed  off  for  breakfast.  The  daily  meals  usually  are: 
coffee  or  tea,  6 to  7 a.m. ; breakfast,  9 to  11  a.m.  ; a light  lunch, 
1.30  to  2.30  p.m.  ; afternoon  tea  between  4 and  5,  and  dinner  at  7 to 
8 p.m. ; but  these  may  Be  varied  according  to  the  taste  of  the  indivi- 
dual and  as  circumstances  may  permit.  In  the  afternoons  exercise 
and  entertainment  may  be  had  at  the  various  clubs  in  the  form  of  golf. 
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cricket,  tennis,  football,  rowing,  and  shooting  at  the  ranges  ; or  other- 
wise : walking,  cycling,  or  driving  in  motor-car,  carriage,  or  electric 
tram,  may  be  indulged  in.  Cinema  theatres  provide  entertainment  in 
the  evenings. 

On  three  afternoons  each  week  the  excellent  band  of  the  local 
militia  plays  from  5 to  6 o’clock  at  the  Promenade  Gardens  (Mondays), 
Botanic  Gardens  (Wednesdays,  on  mail  week  Thursday©),  and  Sea 
W all  (Saturdays). 

The  hour  for  retiring  is  from  10  to  11  p.m. 

On  the  Sugar  Estates  where  the  boarding  is  done  by  the  manager, 
the  overseers  attend  at  the  manager’s  house  between  5 and  5.30  in  the 
morning  for  a substantial  coffee,  and  afterwards  for  orders  for  the 
day’s  work.  Breakfast  is  at  11,  and  dinner  at  7 p.m. 

In  the  Interior  the  meal  hours  are,  as  a rule,  similar  to  those  on 
a sugar  estate. 

Ocean  Communication. 

Georgetown  can  be  reached  from  Southampton  by  Boyal  Mail 
steamer  in  14J  days. 

Besides  the  Boyal  Mail  vessels,  there  are  direct  steamships  from 
London,  run  by  Messrs.  Scrutton  and  Co.,  9,  Graceehurch  Street* 
E.C.  3,  and  from  Glasgow'  by  Messrs.  Caw,  Prentice  and  06.,  173,  West 
George  Street.  Other  lines  and  vessels  are:  — 

“ The  Compagnie  Generale  Transatlantique  ” monthly  from  St. 
Nazaire. 

Steamers  twice  a month,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Pickford  and  Black, 
between  Canadian  Porte  and  Georgetown. 

The  Boyal  Dutch  West  Indian  Mail,  fortnightly  from  Amsterdam 
or  New  York. 

The  Armstrong,  and  steamers  of  the  Quebec  Steamship  Company 
run  fortnightly  by  Messrs.  A.  G.  Outerbridge,  of  Broadway,  New 
York. 

Outfit  advised. 

(a)  To  be  brought  before  leaving  Europe. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  the  visitor  to  bring  with  him  more  than  the 
usual  kit  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  in  the  Colony  everything  required 
and  at  much  the  same  prices  as  in  England. 

The  ideal  packages  for  keeping  clothes  are  air-tight  metal  uniform 
cases.  Where  the  traveller  can  afford  these,  he  should  bring  them 
with  him.  For  those  who  cannot  afford  these,  ordinary  shallow  -steel 
or  iron  trunks,  termed  locally  “ canisters,”  form  an  excellent  and 
cheap  substitute. 

Portmanteaux,  dress  cases,  and  leather  bags  should  on  no  account 
be  taken  into  the  bush,  as  they  are  affected  by  the  damp  and  insects 
and  rapidly  fall  to  pieces. 

In  Georgetown,  where  the  temperature  rarely  exceed©  87°  F.  in 
the  shade,  the  usual  costume  consists  of  ordinary  light  summer 
clothes;  white  linen  drill  suits  with  straw  or  felt  hats,  and  white 
canvas  or  buckskin  boots  are  often  used  for  business  wear.  It 
is  strongly  recommended  that  in  order  to  keep  the  body  at  a fairly 
even  temperature  soft  and  light  flannel  should  be  worn  next  to  the 
skin  both  day  and  night.  In  the  interior  it  is  advisable  to  wear 
woollen  or  flannel  - clothing.  Clothing  of  this  kind  which  has  become 
unserviceable  for  wear  in  England  will  be  found  useful  in  the  bush. 
Khaki  or  other  similar  material  may  be  worn,  but  light  flannel  under- 
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wear  both  day  &nd  night  is  an  absolute  necessity,  as  a precaution 
against  sudden  chills.  For  head-gear  a soft  felt  hat  with  high  crown 
is  the  most  comfortable ; while  for  footwear,  strong  broad-soled  boots 
of  shooting  pattern  but  not  too  heavy,  with  woollen  socks,  are  the  best. 
Light,  easy  fitting  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes  should  be  taken  for  wear 
in  camp.  A pair  of  stout  leather  leggings  will  be  found  serviceable 
and  a strong  umbrella  and  a waterproof  cape  or  light  oilskin  jacket 
should  be  carried  for  rainy  weather. 

For  sleeping  in,  an  Indian  hammock,  locally  manufactured,  of 
undressed  cotton  should  be  selected ; they  are  more  comfortable  than 
canvas  hammocks,  camp  beds  are  not  suitable,  a fairly  warm  blanket 
is  a necessity,  the  nights  and  early  mornings  being  often  chilly.  A 
piece  of  light  waterproof  sheeting  (about  6 feet  by  4 feet)  will  be  found 
useful  for  placing  on  the  ground  under  the  hammock  as  a protection 
against  damp  and  wet.  The  travellers’  hammock,  blanket,  and  sleep- 
ing suit  are  carried  for  convenience  in  a painted  canvas  bag,  tied 
round  with  the  rope  used  in  supporting  the  hammock. 

Camp  Equipment. 

The  traveller  is  recommended  to  bring  with  him  an  “ artist’s  ” 
folding  camp  chair  with  detachable  canvas  seat.  They  are  made  by 
Messrs.  Silver  and  Co.,  of  Cornhill,  London,  and  Messrs.  John  Edgin- 
ton  and  Co.,  of  108,  Old  Kent  Road.  A hand  compass,  a pocket  knife 
with  corkscrew  attached,  a good  cutlass  or  machette,  and  a damp-proof 
box  for  matches  should  form  part  of  the  equipment. 

The  carrying  of  weapons  for  self-defence  is  quite  unnecessary,  and 
the  newcomer  who  brings  out  an  assortment  of  fire-arms  only  burdens 
himself  with  additional  expense,  as  duty  must  be  paid  on  each  article 
and  a licence  taken  out.  The  import  duty  on  a gun  is  16|  per  cent. 
ad  valorem , and  on  a revolver  20s.  lOd.  ($5*  10).  Cartridges  of  all  kinds 
pay  a duty  of  6s.  7d.  ($1*58)  per  hundred.  For  providing  a change  in 
diet  an  inexpensive  double-barrelled  12  or  16  bore  gun  may  be  taken, 
with  cartridges  of  BB  or  No.  5 shot.  These  can  be  obtained  locally. 

The  ware  generally  used  in  the  bush  is  of  enamelled  iron,  of  which 
the  stores  in  Georgetown  offer  a large  selection. 

An  assortment  of  medicines  will  not  be  required,  as  with  ordinary 
care  there  will  be  little  use  for  them.  Such  medicines  as  are  carried 
should  be  in  tabloid  form.  Quinine,  phenacetin,  and  chlorodyne  are 
necessary,  and  some  form  of  aperient — castor  oil  or  glauber  salts — is 
always  valuable.  Some  Calvert’s  carbolic  ointment,  some  plaster 
for  cuts,  ammonia  for  insect  bites,  carbolic  soap,  and  a Lauder 
Brunton  lancet  for  snake  bites,  should  also  be  included.  Where  mining 
labourers  are  employed  certain  simple  and  inexpensive  remedies  are 
officially  prescribed  and  must  be  carried. 

The  usual  travelling  tent  consists  of  a tarpaulin  or  flat  oiled  canvas 
sheet  having  eyelet  holes  along  each  side.  This  sheet  is  stretched  over 
a pole  fixed  horizontally  between  two  trees  to  form  the  ridge  of  the 
roof ; the  sides  are  kept  extended  by  means  of  sticks  planted  to  which 
the  tent  edge  is  attached  by  string  from  the  eyelet  holes.  Closed-in 
tents  are  useless. 

Visitors  are  warned  against  bringing  with  them  a varied  assortment 
of  tents,  canteen  pots,  tools,  etic.  Where  such  have  been  brought  to 
the  Colony  they  have  usually  been  found  quite  unsuited  to  local  con- 
ditions and  have  been  left  behind  at  Georgetown. 

Overseers  on  sugar  estates  wear,  as  a rule,  khaki  jacket  and  riding 
breeches  over  light  woollen  underclothing ; a wide-brimmed,  high- 
crowned  felt  hat  or  pith  helmet ; socks,  boots  and  leggings. 
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A saddle,  bridle  and  spurs  are  necessary,  but  they  may  be  obtained 
locally. 

(b)  To  be  purchased  locally  (including  information  as  to  price  and 
place  of  purchase). 

Nearly  all  the  articles  mentioned  may  be  purchased  locally  at' the 
various  stores  in  Water  Street,  in  Georgetown.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  most  important  firms : — 

Booker  Bros.,  McConnell  & Co. ,4  For  fancy  and  dry  goods, 

> clothing,  hardware, 

) groceries,  drugs,  &c. 

For  clothing. 

) For  hardware  and  agricul- 
) tural  implements. 

| For  groceries,  &c. 

The  following  list  gives  the  prices  of  some  of  the  articles  which  the 
settler  or  traveller  into  the  interior  may  require : — 

Canister  or  steel  trunk,  black  square  18  in.  long,  11s.,  20  in., 
13s.  ‘6id.  ; long  and  shallow,  24  in.  long,  12s.  6d.,  27  in.,  15s.  7id. , 
30  in.,  18s.  9d.  Suits,  light  tweed  or  serge,  including  vest,  £2  12s.  Id. 
upwards ; white  linen  drill,  blouse  and  pants,  from  15s. ; cotton  drill, 
from  18s.  6d.  ; khaki  blouse  and  pants,  from  about  16s.  ; riding 

breeches,  from  10s.  Straw  hats,  4s.  upwards ; felt  hats,  5s,  to  6s.  and 
upwards ; pith  helmets,  about  8s.  4d.  Boots,  from  10s.  to  20s. ; 
leggings,  black  leather,  8s.  and  14s.  ; tan  leather,  12s.  6d.  and  18s. 
Woollen  undervests,  4s.  6d.  ; flannel  shirts  at  3s.  upwards.  Locally 
manufactured  cotton  hammocks  (sold  by  weight),  20s.  lOd.  upwards  ; 
woollen  blankets  from  5s.  ; canvas  bag  for  sleeping  things,  3s.  and 
3s.  7d.  each.  “ Artist’s  ” folding  chairs  (from  Booker  Bros.,  McConnell 
and  Co.),  about  20s.  lOd.  Hand  compass,  2 in.  diameter,  5s.  Cutlass 
or  machette,  18  in.  long,  Is.  6d.,  20  in.,  Is,  8d.  ; bush  knife.  14  in.  long, 
2s.  6d.  and  3s.  4d.  each.  12  bore  d.b..  b.l.  gun.  Eng.,  £2  14s.  2d. 
upwards;  cartridges  loaded,  per  100,  20s.  lOd.  Tubular  lanterns, 
2s.  6d.  and  5s.  6d. 

Tents. 

Berkmeyers  green  rot-proof  canvas  12  ft,  by  14  ft.,  £3  2s.  6d. 

Gourock  canvas  tarpaulins,  12  ft.  by  14  ft.,  £3  2s.  6d.  to  £3  17s.  6d. 

Enamelled  Ware. 

Cups  and  saucers,  each,  8d. ; ladles,  6d.  each;  meat  dishes,  Is.  to 
2s.  each;  pie  dishes,  8d.  to  Is.  each;  plates  (soup  and  shallow),  6d. 
each ; small  or  cheese,  4d. ; mugs,  6d.  ; soup  tureens,  4s.  6d.  and  5s. ; 
knives  (kitchen),  8d.  each;  knives  and  forks,  Is.  4d.,  Is,  8d.,  and  2s. 
per  pair;  kitchen  spoons,  lOd.  per  dozen;  table  spoons,  8d.  and  Is. 
each;  basins,  enamelled,  wash,  Is.  to  Is,  4d. ; pots,  2s,;  2s.  8d.,  and 
3s.  each. 

Kero  Oil. 

In  cases  of  2 tins  of  4 gallons  each,  15s.  lOd.  per  case. 

Saddle. 

Complete  with  stirrup  leather  and  irons,  £2  16s.  6d.,  £3  4s.  7d., 
and  £3  15s.,  according  to  quality  of  leather;  bridle  with  bits  and 
reins,  good  quality,  l(8s. ; spurs,  3s.  6d.  and  4s. 


Ltd. 

Smith  Bros.  & Co.,  Ltd. 
Fogarty  & Co.,  M.  N.  Beick 
Strickland  & Co. 

Sandbach,  Parker  & Co. 

J.  I.  Chapman  ... 

The  Natural  Ice  Depot 
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Exports  and  Imports. 

The  exports  and  imports  during  the  past  five  years  were: — 


— 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Exports  ...  

2,623,064 

3 336,338 

3.758,066 

4 315,939 

3,524.798 

Imports  ...  

1,766,094 

1,968,214 

2,471,944 

3,271,017 

3,835,826 

Exports. 

The  values  of  the  principal  articles  of  export  for  the  years  1914-1918 
were : — 


Exports. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

Sugar  ...  

£ 

j 1.574,823 

£ 

2,058,953 

£ 

2,100.418 

£ 

2,500,029 

£ 

2,066,714 

Rum  ... 

231.839 

456,725 

626.490 

558.111 

243,174 

Molasses  ...  ;.. 

1 4,286 

— 

6,519 

15,880 

Molascuit  

10,246 

10,178 

5,470 

15,051 

13,753 

Timber 

16,954 

11,111 

13,700 

5,447 

3,093 

Shingles  ...  

1,723 

2,136 

2,696 

4,123 

4,221 

Balata 

105,702 

159,602 

163,896 

198,863 

162.375 

Charcoal  

7,978 

7,354 

7,112 

8,528 

8,467 

Cocoa 

1.209 

1,773 

1,261 

258 

239 

Hides 

2,625 

2,722 

2,964 

1,335 

2,564 

Cattle  

7,187 

4,695 

4,928 

5,015 

2,236 

Lumber 

3,206 

2,884 

4.789 

3,537 

2,427 

Firewood  ..  ...  ... 

4,449 

3,823 

4,670 

4,354 

4,781 

Diamonds  ...  ...  ... 

18,166 

10,702 

29,801 

38,706 

34,215 

Rice  ...  

102,696 

133,891 

217,396 

296,418 

178,061 

Crown  Lands. 


The  unallotted  area  of  Grown  Lands  is  estimated  at  87,695  square 
miles.  A great  portion  is  however,  as  already  stated,  covered  with 
forest.  This  must  be  cleared,  and,  if  near  the  coast,  empoldered  and 
drained  before  the  soil  can  be  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 

For  detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  Grown  Lands  available 
for  grazing  purposes,  and  for  timber  cutting,  etc.,  see  Section  “ The 
Land,”  p.  5. 

Land  for  Agricultural  Purposes. 

Can  be  acquired  either  by  lease  for  a term  not  exceeding  99  years, 
or  by  purchase,  but  the  area  which  can  be  acquired  by  purchase  is 
limited  4k>  10  acres. 


Leases. 

The  fees  payable  on  a lease  are:  Filing  fee  on  application  $5 
{20s.  10d.);  survey  fee  (vide  scale  of  survey  fees  at  end);  and  an  annual 
rental  according  to  area  on  the  following  scale: — 

$ 

For  any  area  up  to  5 acres  ...  ...  ...  1*00  (4s.  2d.) 

„ areas  over  5 acres,  and  up  to  100  acres  ...  20  (lOd.) 

» 100  „ „ „ 500  „ ...  15  (7*d.) 

„ „ „ 500  10  (5d.) 
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One-fifth  of  the  area  must  be  cultivated  or  otherwise  beneficially 
occupied  with  2 years,  and  by  the  end  of  the  3rd  year  one-fourth  of 
the  total  area  must  be  in  cultivation  or  otherwise  beneficially  occupied. 
In  the  case  of  small  cultivators  the  area  is  ordinarily  limited  to  10 
acres,  but  in  any  particular  case  may  be  each  larger  area  as  the 
Government  may  approve. 

Leases  for  the  cultivation  on  a large  scale  of  permanent  products 
such  as  rubber,  coco-nuts,  limes,  etc.,  may  be  granted  on  such  special 
terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  and  as  the  Governor  may  in  any  caee 
approve.  In  ordinary  cases  such  leases  will  be  granted  free  of  rent 
for  the  first  5 years,  and  subject  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  rental 
thereafter  of  10  cents  per  acre.  l-25th  part  of  the  area  must  be 
cultivated  every  year  until  at  least  7-25ths  of  the  area  has  been  culti- 
vated. 

Grants  by  Purchase  for  Agricultural  Purposes. 

Land  can  be  acquired  by  purchase  by  email  cultivators  at  a cost 
of  $2*40  (10s.)  per  acre  exclusive  of  filing  fee  ($5  (20s.  10d.),  and  cost 
of  survey  which  for  10  acres  is  $7*50  (£l  11s.  3d.).  Such  grants  are 
ordinarily  limited  to  10  acres,  but  may  be  for  such  larger  area  as  the 
Governor  in  any  case  may  approve.  The  preferent  claim  is  reserved 
to  a grantee  for  a term  of  5 years  from  the  date  of  the  grant  to 
acquire  on  the  same  terms  an  additional  10  acres  in  the  rear  of  the 
original  grant.  One-fifth  of  the  purchase  money*  together  with  the 
filing  fee  and  the  prescribed  cost  of  survey  must  be  deposited  at  the 
time  of  application,  and  the  balance  of  the  purchase  money  must  be 
paid  in  four  equal  annual  instalments  thereafter.  The  grantee  must 
within  2 years  cultivate  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  area,  and  thereafter 
increase  the  cultivated  or  beneficially  occupied  area  until  at  the  end 
of  5 years  he  shall  have  one-half  of  the  area  cultivated,  or  otherwise 
beneficially  occupied,  such  beneficial  occupation  to  consist  of  the  area 
occupied  by  buildings,  pens,  corrals,  or  runs,  and  by  stock  in  the 
proportion  of  3 cows,  horses,  mules  or  donkeys  ,to  two  acres,  or  3 sheep 
or  5 hogs  to  one  acre.  A grantee  may  transfer,  lease,  or  mortgage 
his  grant.  At  the  expiration  of  5 years,  provided  the  conditions  have 
been  complied  with  within  the  prescribed  times,  the  grantee  is  entitled 
to  have  his  grant  made  absolute  and  free  from  the  conditions  of  the 
provisional  grant. 

Grazing  Leases. 

Leases  for  grazing  may  be  granted,  in  the  case  of  the  coastlands  (i.e, 
all  lands  north  of  5°  north  latitude  on  the  east  of  the  Essequibo  River 
and  west  of  that  river  all  the  lands  north  of  the  Cuyuni  River),  for 
areas  not  ordinarily  exceeding  2,000  acres,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
hinterland  for  areas  of  50  square  miles,  or  such  larger  area  as  the 
amount  of  the  capital  to  be  invested  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Governor,  warrant.  The  annual  rent  is  10  cents  per  acre  for  coast- 
lands  and  $2  per  square  mile  for  the  interior;  the  latter  rate,  however, 
is  subject  to  revision  up  to  $5  per  square  mile  in  the  event  of  railway 
communication  being  established  with  the  coast.  In  addition  yearly 
permissions  for  grazing  on  the  pasture  lands  of  the  interior,  renewable 
annually,  may  also  be  issued  for  areas  not  exceeding  50  square  miles, 
at  an  annual  inclusive  charge  of  $15*00  (£3  2s.  6d.).  In  the  case  of 
coastlands  leases  the  lessee  must  at  the  end  of  5 years  have  not  less 
than  2 head  of  large  stock  (cattle,  horses,  mules  or  donkeys)  for  every 
acre  of  grazing  land  comprised  in  the  lease,  and  must  maintain  there- 
after not  less  than  this  proportion. 
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The  lessee  must  also  bear  the  cost  of  surveying  the  tract  and  must 
fence  the  land  within  5 years  where  the  tract  adjoins  other  holdings,  or 
where  there  exist  no  natural  boundaries  such  as  wide  streams  which 
render  fencing  unnecessary  In  the  case  of  grazing  leases  for  interior 
lands  (i.e.,  all  lands  south  of  the  coastlands  as  defined  above)  the 
lessee  must  withm  one  year  have  not  less  than  10  head  of  large  stock 
for  every  square  mile  of  grazing  land  comprised  in  the  lease,  a corral 
of  not  less  than  2,500  square  yards  in  area,  and  a habitable  house  with 
a resident  stockman,  and  must  thereafter  in  each  succeeding  year 
increase  the  number  of  stock  in  the  proportion  of  2 additional  head  for 
every  one  square  mile  until  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  he  shall  possess 
stock  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  20  head  to  every  square  mile.  A lessee 
who ' fails  to  increase  his  stock  within  the  6 years  in  the  proportion 
required  shall,  unless  such  failure,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Lands  and  Mines,  is  beyond  the  control  of  the  lessee,  pay  double 
the  usual  rent  until  he  complies  with  the  prescribed  stocking  require- 
ments or  have  his  area  proportionately  reduced.  Fencing  is  not 
required. 

In  the  case  of  yearly  permissions  the  holder  shall  be  entitled  to 
obtain  a lease  for  the  land  comprised  in  his  permission  if  within  5 
years  he  shall  have  on  the  land: — 

(a)  A corral  of  not  less  than  2,500  square  yards  in  area, 

(b)  a habitable  house  with  a resident  stockman,  and 

(c)  500  head  of  cattle. 

Cattle  imported  into  the  Colony  for  breeding  purposes  are  free  of 
import  duty.  The  exportation  of  cattle  from  the  Colony  is  at  present 
prohibited. 

Timber  Leases  and  Licences. 

Leases  and  licences  are  granted  to  cut  timber,  the  former  for  areas 
exceeding  5,000  acres  the  latter  for  areas,  ordinarily  not  exceeding 
2,000  acres.  A lease  may  be  granted  for  such  term  of  years,  and  at 
such  rental  and  subject  for  such  special  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
agreed  upcn,  and  as  the  Governor  may  approve.  Licences  are  issued 
for  a term  of  2 years,  but  may  be  renewed  for  further  periods  not 
exceeding  12  months  at  any  one  time.  The  rental  payable  under  a 
licence  is  5 cents  (2jd.)  per  acre  per  annum  for  the  first  2,000  acres, 
and  1 cent  per  acre  for  each  acre  in  excess  of  that  area.  No  survey 
is  required,  but  applicants  must  cut  lines  to  enclose  the  area  applied 
for  and  pay  the  cost  of  inspection  of  the  tract  by  a Government  officer, 
the  charge  for  which  inspection  including  diagram  ranges  from  $20 
(£4  3s.  4d.)  to  $40  (£8  6s.  8d.)  for  the  first  1,000  acres  according  to 
area,  and  $15  (£3  2s.  6d.)  for  every  additional  500  acres.  In  the  case 
of  both  leases  and  licences  a filing  fee  of  $5  (£l  0s.  lOd.)  is  payable  on 
the  application.  Royalty  is  payable  on  all  timber  cut  at  the  following 
rates : — 

Greenheart  3 cents  (ljd.  per  cubic  foot). 

Timber  other  than  Greenheart  of  a s.g.  exceeding  *7  (2  cents 
(Id.)  per  cubic  foot). 

Greenheart  of  a s.g.  not  exceeding  *7  (1  cent,  (^d.)per  cubic  foot). 

Boards,  planks  and  scantlings  (5  cents  (2jd.)  per  100  feet  board 
measure. 

An  export  duty  of  1 per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  also  payable. 

Failure  to  work  the  tract  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Lands  and  Mines  renders  a lease  or  licence  subject  to  forfeiture. 


